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BREATHES  THERE  THE  MAN 

Breathe5  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well  ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  FOR  POSITIONS  IN  INDUS- 
TRY  (A  DISCUSSION  OF  WHAT  VOCATIONAL  DEPART- 
MENTS CAN  DO  TO  MEET  INDUSTRIAL  DEMANDS.) 

By  John  W.  Curtis,  Director,  Placement  Service  for  Handicapped  People,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IN  scanning  the  pages  of  recorded  human 
history,  we  find  evidence  of  attempts  at 
vocational  training  in  each  pveriod  of  pro- 
gress from  the  savage  on  up  through  the  cent- 
uries to  modern  times.  Among  the  earliest 
people  the  youth  was  trained  to  fish,  to  hunt 
and  to  aid  in  defending  the  clan  or  tribe 
against  its  enemies.  Such  training  was  usually 
very  informal  and  for  the  most  part  it  was 
given  individually  ;  but  it  was  specific  training 
for  a  definite  need.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
training  was  given  to  meet  exisiting  demands 
which  were  expected  to  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  the  trainee. 

After  the  dawn  of  civilization,  vocational 
training  became  somewhat  more  formal  and 
was  often  given  to  groups  of  learners  instead 
of  being  so  exclusively  individual  ;  but  it  con- 
tinued largely  as  specific  occupational  train- 
ing designed  to  meet  existing  needs.  This  was 
especially  true  prior  to  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, and  it  has  been  true  in  many  instances 
and  in  many  places  since  that  rapid  change 
from  muscular  force  to  mechanical  force  ; 
i.  e.  from  hand  work  to  machine  production. 

In  recent  years  mechanical  invention  and 
scientific  discovery  have  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  leading  educators  (both  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  industries)  are  being  impressed  with 
the  need  for  changes  in  vocational  training  for 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth.  Much  of 
the  training  which  was  imperative  for  the  sav- 
age is  now  useless ;  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant training  for  early  civilized  man  is  now 
of  limited  value,  and  changes  are  now  being 
made  so  rapidly  that  no  thoughtful  educator 
feels  safe  in  making  very  definite  predictions 
concerning  vocational  training  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  masses  during  future  years. 
However,  the  problem  is  confronting  us,  and 
we  must  meet  it  as  well  as  we  can  by  recogniz- 
ing immediate  needs  and  by  trying  to  be  pre- 
pared for  adjustment  to  future  needs  as  evi- 
denced by  present  trends.  Therefore  it  seems 
fitting  that  you  have  chosen  the  topic  which 
has  been  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  at  this 
time. 

In  all  training  institutions  and  in  every  oc- 


cupation followed  by  our  people  it  is  impor- 
tant both  for  the  vocation  and  for  the  trainee 
that  thought  be  devoted  to  what  can  be  done 
to  get  the  worker  ready  for  the  job  or  jobs 
where  he  will  be  needed.  In  such  departments 
as  those  with  which  you  are  particularly  con- 
cerned there  is  special  need  for  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry.  In  this  discussion  it  is 
granted  that  most  of  your  trainees  are  not  able 
to  compete  in  the  vocational  markets  of  the 
world  unless  they  are  well  trained  for  service 
in  fields  of  endeavor  for  which  they  are  reason- 
ably well  suited.  The  demands  of  jobs  vary 
as  greatly  as  the  capacities  of  individuals. 
Some  jobs  make  heavy  demands  on  physical 
strength,  while  others  are  exacting  in  regard 
to  the  native  or  intellectual  ability  of  the  work- 
er. For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  vocational  educator  should  strive  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  qualities  of  trainees 
and   with   the   demands   of  vocations. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  vocational  departments  can  aid 
deaf  learners  in  adopting  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  industry  and  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  administrative  procedures  which  may  be 
employed  by  a  vocational  department  in  mak- 
ing its  efforts  fruitful.  This  list  is  not  ex- 
haustive, but  it  includes  some  items  which  the 
writer  regards  as  fundamental  to  efficient 
service  on  the  part  of  a  training  agency  for 
the  deaf. 

Through  its  vocational  departments  and  its 
auxiliary  workers,  the  training  agency  which  is 
striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industries 
for  which  it  is  attempting  to  prepare  workers 
should — 

1 .  Encourage  trainee,  whose  qualities  seem 
to  promise  success  in  a  given  industry  or  oc- 
cupation, to  enter  training  for  it  ;  and  to 
discourage  all  others  from  taking  such  training. 

2.  Train  an  adequate  number  of  workers 
for  jobs  which  exist  or  which  are  reasonably 
certain  to  be  open  to  workers  when  the  train- 
ing has  been  completed. 

3.  Acquaint  employers  with  the  possibility 
(Continued  on  Page  Eight.) 
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YALUE  OF  UP  READING 

BY  MISS  LILLIAN  WOFFORD 


The  article  which  follows  first  appeared 
in  the  Auditory  Outlook.  The  writer,  Miss 
Wofford,  IS  a  Mississippi  girl,  born  in  Darling, 
Mississippi.  She  became  deaf  from  spinal  men- 
ingitis when  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  She 
was  at  that  time  a  sophomore  at  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  Hattiesburg.  Her  first  lessons  in  lip 
reading  were  taken  at  a  State  Normal  College 
in  Michigan.  Miss  Wofford  now  has  a  typing 
position  with  the  FERA.  The  account  of  her 
emergence  from  "those  soul-crushing  days" 
to  days  of  joy  and  hope  is  truly  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  have  become  deafened. — P. 

What  are  little  deaf  girls  made  of?  Some- 
thing stronger  than  sugarn'  spice  an  every- 
thing nice,  I  assure  you — that  is,  if  the  little 
deafened  girl  has  passed  that  acid  test  of  adjust- 
ing herself  to  a  satisfactory  degree  in  a  world 
where  most  others  hear.  While  America  has 
gone  off  the  gold  standard,  the  deafened  girl 
must  stay  on — with  several  additional  stand- 
ards. She  must  never  give  up  the  golden  rays 
of  hope,  she  must  have  an  iron  will,  nerves  of 
steel  and  a  certain  amount  of  brass  to  "put 
herself  across."  She  must  remember  that  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  She  also  needs  a  little 
quick-silver  in  her  veins  to  give   her  pep. 

You'll  ask  how  to  develop  these  qualities. 
My  answer  is  lip  reading.  In  those  first  soul- 
crushing  days  of  deafness  one  doesn't  seem 
to  possess  any  of  the  qualities.  There  is  a 
period  of  bewilderment,  helplessness,  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  that  is  peculiar  to  all  deafened 
people.  No  matter  how  well  developed  these 
qualities  were  in  a  person  of  normal  hearing, 
the  minute  he  becomes  deafened  they  dis- 
appear as  completely  as  the  dew  when  the 
sun  shines.  It  is  a  case  of  "the  bigger  they 
are  the  harder  they  fall."  But  one  may  gain 
them  all  back  gradually  if  he  learns  to  read 
lips.  The  more  proficient  one  is  in  lip  read- 
ing the  more  pronounced  these  qualities  be- 
come. 

I  became  totally  deafened  when  I  was  eigh- 
teen. As  my  little  brother  expressed  it  to  a 
friend,  "My  sister  is  as  deaf  as  a  telephone 
pole."  His  sister  was  not  only  as  deaf  as  a 
telephone  pole — she  was  as  dead.  My  body  and 
soul  were  numb  from  shock  and  an  absurd  sense 
of  humiliation.  I  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  pack  my  toothbrush  and  to  be- 
come an  inhabitiant  of  a  desert  island. 

Instead,  I  traveled  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  take  my  first  lip  reading  lesson. 
I  made  that  trip  alone  on  the  train.  I  would 
not  have  been  any  more  frightened  if  I  had 
been  taking  a  trip  to  Mars  on  a  sky  recks;. 
I  came  in  contact  with  several  persons  on  that 
trip.  I  felt  ashamed  at  having  them  know  I 
could  not  hear,  and  especially  so  when  they 
had  to  write  almost  every  word  for  me.  I'd 
begin  shaking  like  a  leaf  in  a  thunderstorm 
and  sincerely  wished  that  there  were  a  way 


of  dropping  in  on  China, 

After  I  had  studied  lip  reading  for  six  weeks 
under  a  skilled  and  understanding  teacher ; 
unknown  to  anyone  I  talked  with  the  Dean 
of  a  nearby  college  and  enrolled  for  six 
hours'  work.  I  was  far  from  being  an  expert 
at  lip  reading,  but  I  knew  the  possibilities  that 
it  would,  in  time,  unfold  for  me,  and  this 
bolstered  up  my  courage  and  morale  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  was  able  to  talk  with  the 
Dean  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  nervous- 
ness, and  that  soon  vanished.  For  the  Dean 
seemed  enthusiastic  about  my  entering  school. 
He  suggested  that  I  take  psychology  and  his- 
tory. That's  all  I  felt  I  could  take,  for  I 
was  already  taking  private  lessons  in  lip- 
reading.  The  Dean  called  in  my  future  psy- 
schlogy  and  history  teachers  who  seemed  very 
much  interested  in  lip-reading  and  asked  me 
countless  questions  about  it.  "By  Jove,"  the 
psyschology  teacher  exclaimed,  when  I  luckily 
understood  an  extremely  difficult  statement, 
that's  great.  Lip-reading  is  wonderful,  won- 
derful!" He  seemed  pleased,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  I  was.  I  began  to  feel  cocky; 
in  fact  when  I  left  the  Dean's  office  I 
considered  myself  absolutely  superior  to  those 
mortals  who  knew  nothing  about  the  art  of 
lip-reading.  But  the  wind  was  soon  taken  out 
of  my  sails,  for  just  before  I  floated  home 
(I  wasn't  touching  earth)  I  met  a  friend. 
Try  as  I  might,  I  couldn't  understand  what 
she  said.  She  had  to  write.  I  was  imme- 
diately  off  all   the  standards. 

Since  then  I  have  completed  two  years  of 
college  work,  having  finished  my  freshman 
year  before  I  lost  my  hearing.  Pride  and 
lip-reading  were  the  means  by  which  I  sur- 
mounted my  handicap  and  kept  up  with  boys 
and  girls  of  normal  hearing.  It  wasn't  al- 
ways easy  but  I  found  a  way  of  putting  my- 
self back  on  the  standards — all  because  of 
a  problem  by  Holman  Day,  about  two  frogs 
in  a  pail  of  milk.  One  of  them  gave  up 
and  perished.  The  wise  frog  hopped  and 
kicked  till  he  churned  an  island  of  butter 
■and  hopped  out.  So  when  life  proved  ex- 
ceedingly trying,  I  would  always  think  of 
that  poem  and  say  to  myself,  "Kick,  frog, 
kick."  That  made  me  feel  better  immedi- 
ately. 

Of  what  does  any  girl  of  eighteen  think? 
Why,  mostly  of  having  a  good  time.  She 
thinks  of  moonlight  picnics,  dancing,  tennis, 
swimming,  parties  and  the  latest  popular  mu- 
sic. She  associates  these  with  "the  gang." 
Just  being  deaf  did'nt  keep  me  from  going 
right  on  thinking  about  these  things,  but  I 
soon  found  out  that  I  could  not  be  one  of 
the  gang  any  more.  I  was  as  out  of  place  in 
their  youthful  revelries  as  Ghandi  was  in  a 
dinner  suit. 

Some  how  I  knew  that  no  miatter  how  well 
I    learned    to    read    lips   I   could   never  feel 
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comfortable  in  that  crowd  of  young  people, 
spouting  forth  staccato  monosylabic  slang.  Lip 
reading  is  the  best  tonic  I  know  for  the 
deafened,   but  it  isn't   a  cure-all. 

Before  I  studied  lip  reading,  I  was  in- 
tensely shy  about  taking  part  in  any  out- 
door sport.  I  never  felt  at  ease  for  fear 
people  would  say  something  to  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  know  what  they  v/ere  saying,  and 
would  thus  more  likely  be  stared  at.  But  I 
realized,  after  lip  reading  had  given  assur- 
ance and  I  had  passed  over  that  first  phase 
of  sickening  shyness,  that  the  deafened  have 
just  as  much  chance  as,  if  not  more  than, 
their  hearing  brothers,  of  excelling  in  out- 
door sports  and  games  of  all  kinds.  This 
fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  intensified  po- 
wer of  concentration  and  alertness  of  the 
deafened. 

Once  I  witnessed  a  tennis  match  between 
a  deafened  person  and  a  hearing  person. 
Afterwards  the  deafened  person  attributed  his 
winning  to  the  fact  that  he  was  deaf.  Be- 
cause he  could  not  hear  the  bedlam  of  noise, 
he  forgot  the  spectators  as  completely  as  if 
they  were  not  there.  But  when  he  had  to 
wade  back  through  those  back-slapping  peo- 
ple, he  rhowed  immediate  symptoms  of  St. 
Vitus  Dance. 

Every  one  should  play.  We  know  that 
man  is  gregarious  by  nature.  That's  the  rea- 
son why  a  hobby  is  never  quite  satisfactory. 
One  needs  a  playmate.  Many  times,  before 
I  studied  lip  reading,  my  spirit  was  torn 
between  the  desire  to  become  one  of  the 
"maddening  crowd"  and  the  desire  to  isolate 
myself  just  as  far  from  it  as  possible,  the 
latter  making  me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  tin 
can  marked  T.  N.  T.,  likely  to  explode  any 
minute.  Bridge  is  the  best  form  of  amuse- 
ment (some  people  make  it  a  business)  that's 
known  for  the  deafened.  One  can  enjoy  the 
accompanying  gossip  without  eye  strain,  for 
lip  reading,  unlike  hearing,  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  one  can  ignore  the  gossip,  concen- 
trate on  the  game  and  beat  the  socks  off  'em. 

How  does  lip  reading  help  me  in  my  daily 
contact  with  people — with  shoppers,  beauty 
operators,  dentists,  clerks,  waiters,  bank  offi- 
cials? These  contacts  are  mainly  for  business 
purposes  and  they  are  important  because  they 
are  necessary.  They  are  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  living.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  am  capable 
of  "attending  to  my  own  business,"  thanks  to 
my  ability  to  read  lips.  It  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure  to  know  that  others  don't  have  to  take 
up  their  time  and  mine  writing  everything. 
It  makes  me  feel  independent,  happy,  and  care 
free. 

Somehov^,  it  cramps  my  style  to  have  people 
write  things  for  me.  The  main  reason,  I  guess, 
is  that  strangers  always,  without  realizing  it, 
let  pity  show  in  their  eyes.  If,  hovi'ever,  you 
are  able  to  read  their  lips,  their  eyes  always 
show  admiration.  How  we  do  respond  to 
admiration !  Many  times  before  I  studied  lip 
reading,  I  have  walked  out  of  the  shop,  leav- 
ing a  dumb-founded  shop-keeper  staring — •  all 
because  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  she  said. 
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Rather  than  have  her  write  and  see  that  "funny 
look"  come  over  her  face,  I'd  walk  out.  Prob- 
ably she  had  been  giving  a  display  of  super 
salemanship,  but  you  see,  I  had  one  kind  of 
sales  resistance.  » 

As  I  have  said,  these  contacts  are  mainly 
for  business  purposes.  You  wouldn't  call  it 
absolutely  entertaining  to  discuss  cuts  of  meat 
with  the  butcher,  but  if  you  are  a  housewife, 
it's  probably  a  necessity,  and  it's  a  joy  to  know 
you  can  do  it.  But  what  every  person,  deafened 
or  otherwise,  longs  for,  is  the  contact  with 
people  who  stimulate  one's  mind  and  elevate 
one's  literature,  current  events,  religion — life — 
with  people.  To  do  this  one  must  be  informed, 
know  how  to  talk  interesting,  know  how  to  ask 
intelligent  questions.  What  I'm  trying  to  say 
(and  don't  quite  know  how)  is  that  just  being 
able  to  read  lips  can  not  bring  joy  and  satis- 
faction. There  are  other  factors  that  enter 
into  the  success  of  lip  reading.  The  greatest 
factor,  I  think,  is  personality.  Few  people  are 
born  with  personality  plus,  but  it  can  be  devel- 
oped. A  gracious,  charming,  interesting  per- 
son stands  out  in  any  crowd,  whether  that  per- 
son can  hear  or  nor. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  study  lip  reading 
under  three  charming  teachers.  I  have  known 
hearing  persons  to  envy  the  poise  and  social 
assurance  of  my  teachers.  There  are  numbers 
of  hearing  persons  who  have  a  feeling  of  social 
inadequacy.  A  friend  told  me  once  that  she 
enjoyed  talking  to  deaf  persons,  because  they 
seemed  so  interested  whether  they  were  or  not. 
A  deafened  person,  when  reading  lips,  cannot 
look  out  of  window,  let  the  eyes  rove  over  the 
room,  scribble  on  paper,  etc.  When  Rupert 
Hughes,  the  writer,  enters  a  room,  he  makes 
himself  so  interesting,  in  spite  of  his  deafness, 
that  people  literally  "hang  on  his  words."  Of 
course,  we  can't  hear  the  radio,  and  even  if  it's 
impossible  to  pick  up  with  lip  reading  skill  the 
same  amount  of  information  as  the  hearing 
person,  it's  absurd  to  let  ourselves  grow  stale. 

No  matter  how  pressing  my  school  work,  I 
always  take  time  out  to  read  the  newspaper, 
magazines,  and  some  of  the  latest  books.  As 
I  cannot  hear  the  radio,  I  read  a  radio  maga- 
zine and  can  discuss  that  subject  with  my  hear- 
ing friends.  I  enjoy  movies.  And  I  think 
slang  is  positively  fascinating — I  know  the 
latest  slang  expressions. 

Sometimes  now  when  I  am  tired  and  my 
brain  seems  paralized,  the  two  things  paramount 
in  my  mind  are  a  hot  bath  and  rest.  When 
I'm  in  this  state  some  one  will  probably  ask 
me  something  like  this  :  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  Hitler  movement  ?"  Try  as  I  may 
the  old  brain  cells  won't  function.  The  kind 
person  repeats — but  still  I  remain  the  dumb 
bunn)'.  "Please  write  the  subject,  "I'll  say," 
and  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  your  tonsils." 

Then  there  comes  a  sinking  feeling  some- 
where around  the  region  of  my  heart  and  pit 
of  my  abdomen,  that's  akin  to  the  emotions 
that  stir  my  being  when  I  see  my  boy  friend 
with  another  girl.  But  always  from  the  depths 
of  despair  those  familiar  words  come  to  my 
rescue  :  "Kick,  frog,  kick." — The  Mississippian. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Thanksgiving 
party  Thursday  evening,  November  29. 

Our  Thanksgiving  program  was  held  in 
the   chapel  Thursday  morning. 

We  had  a  four-day  vacation  for  Thanks- 
giving.    Many  enjoyed  packages  from  home. 

Harlene  Totten  and  Ruby  Girard  spent  their 
vacation  at  their  homes  in  Whitehall.  Ruby 
was  especially  happy  over  her  baby  brother. 

Evan  Remple  spent  his  vacation  at  his 
home    in    Dutton,  Montana. 

Mrs.  Enns  and  Mrs.  McGuire,  the  small 
girls'  and  boys'  supervisors  left  us  December 
first.  Miss  Swartz  and  Mrs.  McCormick  took 
their  places. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  happy  Chris- 
tmas vacation. — Gertie  Fleming. 

—  1935— 
HIEROGLYPHICS 

Egypt  has  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  that 
we  can  trace  in  ancient  history.  The  Egyptians 
have  taught  us  many  things.  They  invented 
a  calendar  which  is  used  today  with  very  few 
changes.  We  also  follow  their  examples  in 
irrigation  and  architecture.  The  alphabet  is 
their  greatest  gift  to  the  world. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  Egypt  they 
found  strange  figures  on  the  walls  of  temples 
and  palaces.  They  seemed  to  have  some  thing 
to  do  with  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
priests  who  understood  these  pictures  had  died 
several    years  before. 

After  seventeen  centuries  a  French  general 
named  Bonaparte  came  to  make  war  on  the 
eastern  colonies.  The  expedition  was  not  a 
success  but  solved  the  mystery  of  Egypt.  A 
young  officer  became  interested  in  the  old 
ruins.  He  found  a  stone  of  black  basalt  covered 
with  writing.  It  carried  three  inscriptions. 
One  of  them  was  in  Greek.  This  was  the 
famous  Rosetta  stone.  It  was  carried  to  France 
when  the  army  left.  It  took  over  twenty 
years  to  decipher  the  fourteen  figures  it 
contained.  Since  1823  we  have  been  able  to 
read  the  stories  written  in  hieroglyphics  and 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  past  four  thousand 
years  of  Egyptian  history. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

—  1935— 
LEAD  PENCILS 

The  ancients  used  to  write  with  lead  plum- 
mets. Therefore  they  called  the  first  pencils 
plumbago  pencils.  Because  the  first  writing 
was  done  with  lead,  we  still  call  our  graphite 
penciLs — lead  pencils. 

There  was  much  excitement  when  people 
thought  the  graphite  mines  in  England  would 
bring  them  great  wealth  but  there  was  too  much 
waste  in  cutting  the  strips  of  graphite  for 
pencils. 


In  1795  a  Frenchman  discovered  that  clay 
and  graphite  mixed  would  make  a  better,  hard- 
er substance.  Soon  they  found  they  could 
press  it  into  cylinders  and  cover  it  with  wood. 

Pencils  were  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  until  1860.  It  was  an  American  idea 
to  use  the  pencil  for  advertising. — Bill  Maxwell. 

—  1935— 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

The  real  Alice  in  Wonderland  died  on 
November  sixteenth.  She  was  eighty-two  years 
old.  Seventy-two  years  ago  a  little  girl  went 
for  a  boat  ride  on  the  Thames  River  with 
Reverend  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  (Lewis  Carrol). 

It  was  a  warm  day  so  they  rested  in  the 
shade  of  a  haystack.  She  asked  for  a  funny 
story.  The  story  he  told  was  the  beginning  of 
two  books  which  children  love  to  this  day. 

When  the  clergyman  returned  home  that 
night  he  thought  of  Alice's  enjoyment  and 
started  writing  a  story  for  her  Christmas  pres- 
ent. He  also  drew  pictures  of  the  curious 
characters. 

Alice  kept  the  original  story  until  she  be- 
came so  poor  that  she  was  forced  to  sell  it. 
An  American  book  collector  paid  ^74,259  for 
it. 

In  May  1932,  Mrs.  Hargreaves  came  to  New 
York  to  help  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Lewis  Carroll's  birth.  The  tall 
buildings  and  swift  elevators  were  another 
"wonderland"  for  the  kind,  old  lady. 

— Ruby  Girard. 

—  1935— 

OUR  THANKSGIVING  PARTY 

What  a  nice  Thanksgiving  party  we  had  ! 
We  played  many  games.  Some  of  them  were 
Bird,  My  Mother  Doesn't  Like  Peas,  Bean  Bag 
and  Clothes  Pin  Relays. 

Then  we  had  refreshments.  The  ice-cream 
and  cookies  were  very  good.  After  we  had 
eaten,  we  little  boys  and  girls  went  to  bed. 
The  larger  children  danced  until  eleven  o'clock. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

— 1935 — 
THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAYS 

We  had  four  days  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
this   year,     They   were   crowded   full   of  fun. 

Thanksgiving  morning  we  had  our  program 
in  the  chapel.  Then  we  had  a  big  turkey 
dinner  with  all  the  trimmings.  Mike  and  I 
skated  every  spare  minute  we  could  find. 

In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  games  and  danc- 
ing at  a  party  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  next  two  days  we  spent  trying  to  scale 
walls,  skating,  and  sleigh  riding.  We  had 
much  fun  composing  cowboy  songs  as  we  play- 
ed. 

Sunday  we  went  to  the  Church,  then  played 
checkers. — Buddy  Kopach, 
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WHY  SANTA  WEARS  A  RED  SUIT 

Long,  long  ago  Santa  Claus  wore  a  white 
suit.  One  day  he  was  riding  with  Mrs. 
Santa  at  his  side.  Suddenly  he  began  to 
laugh.  Mrs.  Santa  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter but  he  only  kept  on  laughing  until  he 
fell  right  out  of  the  sled.  He  landed  in 
a  snow  drift.  The  reindeer  were  going  so 
fast  that  Mrs.  Santa  could  not  stop  them. 
Finally  they  began  to  slow  down  and  Mrs. 
Santa  turned  back  to  find  her  husband.  She 
looked  and  looked  but  did  not  notice  his 
white    boots    showing    through    a    snow  drift. 

"I  cannot  see  all  the  children  tonight  if 
I  spend  any  more  time  looking  for  him. 
I'll   find   him   on   my   way   back,"   she  said. 

Santa  crawled  out  of  the  snow  bank  just 
in  time  to  see  her  drive  out  of  sight.  He 
began  to  worry  for  fear  she  could  not  find 
all    the    children's  homes. 

Just  then  the  birds  came  up  to  see  what 
was  wrong  with  Santa.  He  told  them  how 
his   wife   had   failed   to   see  him. 

The  birds  flew  away  and  soon  returned 
with  many  redbirds.  Each  bird  carried  a 
berry  in  his  mouth.  They  began  pulling 
out  their  red  feathers  and  pasting  them  on 
Santa  with  the  juice  of  the  berries. 

The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Santa  came 
by  she  hardly  knew  her  husband  until  he 
called  out  to  her.  She  liked  his  new  suit 
so  well  that  she  has  made  them  red  ever 
since. — Harlene  Totten. 

—  1935— 

A  MISUNDERSTANDING 
There   was   once   a   king   who    had   a  very 
large  army.     Whenever  a  soldier  joined  the 
army   the   king   asked   him   three  questions. 

One  day  a  Frenchman  joined  the  army. 
He  did  not  uiaderstand  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  men  told  him  about  the  king's 
questions  and  said  he  always  asked  them  in 
the  same  order.  They  taught  him  the  Ger- 
man   answers    in    the    right  order. 

When  the  king  came  by  the  next  time  he 
beckoned  to  the  new  soldier.  He  became 
frightened  and  forgot  which  answer  he  should 
give  first. 

"T  have  not  seen  you  before.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  my  service?"  said  the  king. 

"Thirty    years,"    answered    the  Frenchman. 

"What  !  How  old  are  you  ?  asked  the  king. 

"Three  weeks,"   replied  the  soldier. 

"Are  you  crazy  or  am  I  ?"  thundered  the 
king. 

"Both,"  answered  the  man  as  the  king  rushed 
away. — Agnes  Jensen. 

—  1935— 
CHRISTMAS 

I  always  look  forward  to  Christmas  with  a 
feeling  of  happiness.  It  is  a  joyous  holiday 
when  people  forget  their  cares  and  are  very 
friendly  and  kind  toward  one  another. 

Christmas  time  means  more  than  receiving 
and  giving  gifts.  It  is  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  One  should  think  about  the 
child  Jesus  at  this  time  and  how  he  suffered 


for  us.  He  was  born  in  a  stable  in  Bethlehem. 
He  did  not  have  a  warm  and  comfortable  bed, 
but  was  laid  in  a  manger.  We  should  think 
about  Christ  on  Christmas  day  and  all  he 
did  for  us. — Wayne  Bassett. 

—  1935 — 
A  SURPRISE 

Mrs.  Enns  told  me,  one  day  several  weeks 
ago,  that  she  had  a  surprise  for  the  girls.  I 
wondered  what  the  surprise  could  be  and  was 
very  curious  to  discover  it.  My  questions 
availed  me  nothing. 

"I  am  leaving  Boulder,"  said  Mrs.  Enns  and 
with  these  words  she  gave  me  the  answer  to 
what  I  had  wished  to  know. 

I  was  not  at  all  happy  to  hear  this  news,  for 
I  vjas  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Enns  and  knew  the 
girls  would  miss  her. — Dagny  Johnson. 

—  1935— 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION 

The  primary  purposes  of  education  are  uni- 
versally known.  They  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  a  workable  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  language  and  some  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  the  world's  history. 

Some  criticize  our  educational  system  be- 
cause it  does  not  guarantee  us  a  livelihood. 
Others  hold  that  it  lacks  cultural  development 
and  that  it  tends  to  fill  our  lives  with  too 
much  bookish  experience.  There  are  also  those 
who  declare  that  education  has  not  justified  it- 
self because  it  has  not  produced  a  higher  per- 
centage of  good  citizenship  in  those  who  have 
been  under  its  influence.  Education  is  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  criticism  by  men  in  ail  walks  of 
life. 

I  recently  heard  a  criticism  of  education 
which  was  distinctly  unusual.  This  opinion 
was  expressed  by  a  person  who  has  long  been 
associated  with  most  phases  of  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

"If  education  adds  fullness  and  appreciation 
to  our  lives,"  said  this  individual,  "it  has  ful- 
filled its  most  important  purpose."  If  one  can 
better  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  sunrise  or  a 
sunset  or  the  glory  of  a  starry  night  sky  or 
understand  better  the  common  place  matter-of- 
fact  values  of  every  day  life  or  enjoy  the  merits 
of  a  good  book,  thus  adding  to  his  ov/n  hap- 
piness, one  of  education's  most  worth  while 
aims  has  been  achieved. — David  Mainwaring. 
— 1935 — 
THANKSGIVING 

We  were  surprised  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving to  learn  that  we  were  to  have  two  days 
holiday  and  no  shop  or  chapel  hour  on  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday.  Plans  were  made  for  cele- 
brating the  holidays. 

There  was  a  program  on  Thanksgiving 
morning.  There  were  songs,  recitations,  the 
president's  proclamation  and  a  talk  by  a  local 
clergyman. 

We    had    a    delicious    Thanksgiving  dinner 
consisting    of    turkey,    cranberry    sauce,  green 
beans,  celery,  olives,  potatoes  and  pie.    We  had 
a  party  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  evening.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven.) 
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We  are  working  hard  to  make  our  school 
an  educational  institution  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  We  hope  also  to  make  the 
citizens  of  Montana  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  educational  institution.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  improve  the  athletic  program  of 
the  school  as  one  means  of  reaching  the 
outside  and  bringing  our  pupils  into  direct 
contact  with  other  boys  and  girls.  Our  boys 
have  shown  great  improvement  in  attitude  and 
ability  in  their  competitive  games  this  year  and 
we  hope  to  have  them  playing  regular  schelules 
with  the  High  Schools  of  this  district  in  the 
next  few  years. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  our  school 
admitted  into  the  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  the  state.  We  can  and  will  meet  all 
requirements  except  scholatic  credits.  It  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  the  size  of  our 
school  will  enable  us  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Hovv'ever,  other  states  have  found  it  convenient 
and  profitable  to  make  special  concessions  to 
their  state  schools  and  we  believe  the  Montana 
school  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
working  into  the  district  schedules  as  soon  as 
our  teams  are  developed  enough  to  be  a  worth 
while  drawing  card. 

We  appreciate  the  friendly  attitude  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  the  local  schools 
and  others  which  have  been  approached.  We 
■also  thank  the  officials  who  brought  our  prob- 
lem  up    for   discussion    at   the   state  meeting. 

The  teachers  of  this  school  are  urged  to 
become  members  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the  local  units.  The  school  will  do 
what  it  can  to  make  conventions  and  other 
worth  while  gatherings  available  to  the  teachers 
employed  here.- — S. 


Report  cards  will  be  mailed  to  the  parents 
at  the  close  of  January  as  usual.  Thereafter 
we   shall   submit   grades   and   report   cards  at 


intervals  of  six  weeks.  Parents  may  look  for 
their  child's  report  card  again  on  March  15. 

Parents  will  also  note  a  change  in  the  mark- 
ing system  for  the  upper  grades  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf.  We  have  tried  to  put  our 
grade  system  in  line  with  that  used  by  the 
average  accredited  school. 

Separate  cards  will  also  be  printed  for  the 
department  for  the  Blind.  Each  department 
will  have  its  own  separate  card  which  will 
carry  only  the  subjects  actually  taught  in 
that   department. — S. 


On  the  afternoon  of  January  9,  our  boys 
and  girls  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  an  interest- 
ing Forest  Service  film.  Mr.  John  T.  Marsh 
of  Deer  Lodge,  Ranger  on  the  Anaconda  Dis- 
trict, and  Mr.  Andrew  Lyne  from  the  Missoula 
Off  ice  brought  the  films  to  us. 

The  pictures  included  studies  of  the  natural 
plant  and  animal  life  of  our  range  and  forest 
lands,  watersheds,  reforestation  work  done  by 
the  CCC  men,  erosion  control,  fire  control, 
construction  of  camping  areas  and  proper  graz- 
ing practices.  A  short  comedy  concluded 
the  show. 

These  pictures  are  sent  out  by  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Forest  Service. 
They  are  very  educational  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing and  we  did  appreciate  and  enjoy  seeing 
them. — S. 


CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 
December  21,  1934 

1.  CHRISTMAS  CANDLES  AND  BELLS— 
Gertie  Fleming  Floyd  Mcdowell 
Margie  Howard  Mike  Maloney 

Signed  by  Eunice  Brandt  and  John  Evans,. 

2.  HYMN— While   Shepherds  Watched 

Their  Flock 

Tableaux: 

Shepherds — Raymond  Johnson  and 
Emiel  Ehret 
Signed  by  Caroline  Avery. 

3.  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT— 
Tableaux: 

Virgin    Mary  Frances  Kombol 

Joseph  Bozo  Janich 

Song:   Silent  Night! — Chorus 
Signed  by  Caroline  Avery 
CATHEDRAL  SCENE— 
Song — Hark!    the    Herald    Angels  Sing 
Choir  Boys — Mike  Maloney  and  Floyd 
McDowell 
Chorus    in  distance 
Signed   by  Mr,  O'Brien. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE— 
Tableaux: 

Children — Frances   Kombol,  James  Trunkle 
Chorus — Santa    Claus    is  Combing! 
Signed  by  Anna  Kombol. 


4. 


(Special  mention:  Orin  Miles  drew  the  fig- 
ures in  the  tableaux  backgrounds.) 
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FINGER  PRINTS 

Dear  Children  :  You  know  that  your  finger 
prints  are  yours  alone.  No  other  human 
being  has  the  same  Hnes  on  his  finger  ends 
as  you  have.  When  you  press  them  on  the 
surface  of  things  you  put  your  mark  on 
them  so  it  can  be  read  by  those  who  know 
your  mark.  "That's  John  Henry.  I  know 
his  mark." 

That  same  characteristic  is  shown  in  all 
that  you  do.  You  can't  speak,  you  can't 
move,  you  can't  do  a  piece  of  work  without 
putting  your  mark  on  it.  The  mark  of  your 
self  is  printed  clearly  on  everything  you 
touch.  You  would  like  to  have  people  say, 
"That  is  a  beautiful  job.  It  was  done  by 
John  Henry.  I'd  know  it  anywhere  just  by 
looking  at  it.  It  has  his  mark  in  every  de- 
tail. Fine  workman,  fine  artist,  is  John 
Henry."     You  would  like  people  to  say  that. 

Then  keep  that  idea  in  mind  always.  When 
you  are  planning  to  make  a  speech,  if  it  is 
only  to  give  the  other  fellow  a  piece  of  your 
mind,  consider  well.  Remember  your  mark 
is  going  in  every  word  of  it.  What  you 
look  like  inside  is  going  to  be  written  on 
every  syllable  you  utter.  That  ought  to  make 
you  think  twice.  Maybe  you  can't  spare  that 
piece  of  your  mind,  after  all.  So  few  of  us 
can. 

When  you  do  an  errand  remember  you 
are  going  to  stamp  the  performance  with 
your  signature,  a  reflection  of  your  self.  If 
you  carry  it  through  courteously,  with  a  plea- 
sant manner,  and  gentle  clear  speech;  if  you 
complete  the  job  so  that  you  have  something 
definite  and  clear  cut  to  carry  back;  if  you 
accomplish  what  you  set  out  to  do  with  ac- 
curacy and  despatch,  you  have  done  well. 
The  mark  you  set  on  the  job  shows  you  at 
your  best,  as  you  would  have  people  know 
you.     That's  worth  thinking  about,  too. 

You  do  some  work  every  day.  Your 
hands  take  hold  of  something  and  change  it 
somehow.  That  change  is  caused  by  the 
power  that  is  your  self.  If  the  change  you 
make  brings  beauty,  don't  you  see  that  you 
have  pictured  yourself  as  a  worthy  worker, 
an  honorable  person,  a  man  of  character? 
You  have  set  the  mark  of  your  self  on  the 
job  and  the  mark  is  a  symbol  of  merit. 

This  is  no  idle  matter.  Whenever  you  do 
a  job,  no  matter  how  unimportant  it  looks 
to  you,  you  call  upon  your  inner  self  for 
the  performance.  If  you  perform  well  you 
grow  in  grace  and  in  power,  and  you  are 
known  by  those  terms.  If  you  do  poorly 
you  do  yourself  an  injustice,  you  weaken 
your  own  power,  and  you  become  known 
by  those  marks.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know"  means  just  that.  What  kind  of  work 
you  do  is  the  measure  of  your  worth. 

I  sent  a  boy  out  to  deliver  a  message  to 
a  business  man.  He  came  back,  laid  the 
note  on  my  desk  and  said,  "He  wasn't 
there."  I  sent  a  second  boy  out.  He  was 
gone  a  little  longer  than  the  other  one  and 
when  he  came  back  he  said,   "He  wasn't  in 


when  I  got  there.  I  asked  his  secretary  where 
he  was  and  she  told  me  he  had  gone  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  hopped  on  a 
friend's  truck  and  found  him  there.  He 
gave  me  this  letter  for  you  and  says,  "Thank 
you  very  much."  Can  you  see  any  finger 
marks  on  those  two  jobs?  I  can. — Angelo  Patri. 


CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 
(Blind  Department) 

(Continued  from  Page  Five.) 
had  refreshments,  played  games  and  danced. 

The  remaining  days  of  our  holiday  were 
spent  in  skating  and  playing  games.  Everyone 
enjoyed  the  vacation  season  so  much  that  our 
thoughts  are  now  of  the  approaching  Chris- 
tmas holiday,  for  we  anticipate  another  good 
time. — Floyd  McDowell. 

—  1935— 

OUR  READING  HOUR 

Our  reading  class  has  just  finished,  "The 
Story  of  Our  Lord,"  by  Charles  Dickens.  The 
story  was  written  for  the  children  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  was  not  to  be  published  until  his 
immediate  descendants  had  all  died.  One  year 
ago  the  last  member  of  the  Dickens  family  died 
so  the  story  was  published  for  all  children 
and  grown-ups  to  read  and  enjoy. 

"The  Story  of  Our  Lord,"  tells  of  the  Re- 
deemer's birth,  the  activities  of  his  life  and  of 
his  cruel  death.  It  is  interesting  and  easy 
to  understand. 

Since  reading  this  booklet,  I  feel  that  we 
are  better  Christians.  It  is  especially  appro- 
priate for  this  season  of  the  year  with  its 
Christmas  memories  of  Jesus. — Doris  Fleming. 

— 1935 — 

THE   HOLIDAY  SEASON 

I  like  to  think  of  December  as  a  time  of 
holiday  festivities,  gay  Christmas  bells,  forest 
odors,  snow  of  purest  white,  and  the  pleasant- 
est  of  winter  weather.  The  first  days  of  Dec- 
ember are  filled  with  happy  anticipations, 
while  its  close  is  like  the  realization  of  dreams 
come  true. 

The  holiday  season,  to  most  of  us,  has  a 
distinct  personal  meaning.  To  the  aged,  it 
may  have  the  memory  of  an  erstwhile  child, 
to  whom  Santa  Claus  has  brought  a  wonderful 
toy.  To  others  it  may  mean  a  season  of  gener- 
ous giving,  enriched  by  thoughtful  remem- 
brances. Or  again,  it  may  recall  a  great  sorrow, 
made  more  vivid  by  its  somberness,  in  a  world 
of  laughter  and  gaiety.  It  also  recalls  the 
lowly  birth  of  the  Christ  child  as  contrasted 
with  the  vast  dominion  which  he  now  holds  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind. 

Christmas,  to  me,  means  the  gymnasium 
with  a  brightly  decorated  tree,  and  a  throng 
of  happy,  eager  children.  This  season  of 
carefree  happiness  is  also  a  funeral  pyre  on 
which  the  old  year  takes  its  leave. 

— Kenneth  Ricketts. 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


John  G.  O'Brien 

Roy  Tuggle  spent  a  week  at  the  school  re- 
newing old  acquaintances.  He  is  farming  with 
his  folks  at  Pryor  and  says  they  have  a  large 
flock  of  sheep  this  year. 

Mr.  Starr  motored  to  his  home  in  Spring- 
ville,  Utah  for  the  holidays.  Miss  Powell  ac- 
compained    him   as    far   as    Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Watts  drove  to  Spo- 
kane, Washington.  Frances  Kombol  went  along 
with  them  as  a  guest. 

Miss  Serumgard  made  a  trip  to  Devil's  Lake, 
N.  D.  by  train  during  the  holidays. 

Miss  Lilly  Mattson  spent  Christmas  Day  at 
the  school.  She  stayed  over  night  and  left  for 
Helena  the  next  day. 

Miss  Juanita  Vaughn,  a  teacher  in  the 
California  School,  spent  the  holidays  visiting 
the  school. 

Miss  Mary  Bubnash  spent  Christmas  Day 
and  Wednesday  with  her  folks  in  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp  underwent  an  operation 
recently  at  the  Murray  Hospital  in  Butte.  At 
this  writing  she  is   resting  nicely. 

Among  the  new  faces  seen  at  our  New  Year's 
Party  were  Mrs.  Victor  Herbold.  Mrs.  George 
Quick,  Messrs.  Earl  Custer,  Harold  Brandt, 
Edward  Baker  and  John  L.  Clarke,  the  Indian 
sculptor  from  Glacier  Park.  All  rode  down  in 
Mr.  Clarke's  car  from  Great  Falls.  Unfort- 
unately the  connecting  rod  on  Mr.  Clarke's  car 
burned  out  while  they  were  here.  Their  car 
had  to  be  repaired  at  a  Boulder  garage. 

John  L.  Clarke,  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  a  sculptor  to  the  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
He  also  exhibited  some  of  his  carving  models 
as  well  some  of  his  drawings.  At  present  he 
has  a  studio  at  Great  Falls. 

During  the  summer  he  carves  bears,  buffaloes 
and  other  animals  out  of  various  kinds  of 
wood  and  sells  them  to  tourists  at  Glacier  Park. 
He  is  also  an  artist  of  note  and  many  of  his 
water  color  paintings  are  very  beautiful.  Will 
Rogers,  the  noted  humorist,  at  one  time  wrote 
an  interesting  item  of  this  deaf  Indian  sculptor. 


difficult  things  to  the  children  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner.  In  appreciation  of  his  work 
the  children  presented  him  with  a  billfold  and 
a  pretty  hand-made  quilt  for  his  little  baby. 

We  wish  Rev.  Mr.  Hischke  all  the  success 
possible  in  his  new  field. 


REV.  F.  A.  HISCHKE  LEAVES  US. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Hischke,  a  Lutheran  missionary 
to  the  deaf  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  been  called  to 
serve  the  deaf  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
and  surrounding  territories.  We  regret  that 
he  has  to  leave  us.  Once  a  month  during 
the  school  year  he  would  hold  services  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp.  These  services 
were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children  as  well 
as  by  the  adult  deaf. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hischke  had  an  unusual  command 
of  the  sign  language  which  he  acquired  in  a 
very  short  time.     He  could  convey  the  most 


ATHLETIC  NOTES 

We  hope  to  make  a  creditable  showing  in 
basketball  this  year.  From  last  year's  squad  we 
have  three  veterans  in  Thomas  Chop,  John 
Savage  and  Edward  Olson.  The  rest  who  are 
trying  hard  for  a  place  on  the  first  team  are: 
Joe  Kuzara  (who  was  absent  last  year,)  Frank 
Sullivan,  Teddy  Ohlson,  James  O'Brien  and 
Emiel.  We  began  practice  last  December  3, 
and  so  far  the  boys  have  been  doing  well. 
We  are  brushing  up  on  fundamentals  and 
trying  to  acquire  accuracy  as  well  as  speed 
and  teamwork. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Griffin  and  those  who 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  new  uniforms. 
They  are  very  pretty.  The  colors  are  cardinal 
red  with  white  trimmings.  The  boys  feel  proud 
of  them  and  promise  to  do  their  very  best  to 
have  a   good  team. 

The  lightweight  team  is  a  fast  and  scrappy 
one.  They  have  won  two  exciting  games  from 
the  Boulder  grade  school.  The  boys  on  this 
team  are:  Arthur  Sylvester,  Edward  Petek, 
Walter  Chandler,  Dale  Glasser,  Buddy  Evans 
and  Donald  Drydahl.  We  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  so  that  we  will  have  good 
teams  in  the  years  to  come. 

From  all  indications  we  seem  headed  for 
a  new  and  better  athletic  program  than  any 
in   the  past. 

Games  with  Whitehall,  Townsend,  Elliston,. 
Helena  YMCA,  Butte  YMCA,  and  St.  Peters 
of  Anaconda  are  pending.  We  hope  to  sche- 
dule   at   least   ten   games   or    more    this  year. 


(Continued  from  Page  One.) 

of  using  deaf  workers  to  advantage  and  to  in- 
terest them  in  permitting  a  placement  officer 
to  place  properly  selected,  will  trained  workers 
in  jobs  where  they  can  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  achieve  as  compared  with  the  hear- 
ing worker  with  whom  the  employer  is  already 
acquainted. 

4.  Educate  the  general  public,  both  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  employing  deaf 
workers  and  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  achieve, 
when  properly  placed  as  compared  with  hear- 
ing workers. 

5.  Employ  a  full  time,  well  trained,  highly 
efficient  placement  worker  who  should  co- 
operate with  employers  in  the  proper  place- 
ment of  deaf  workers.  He  should  also  constantly 
aid  up-grading  all  deaf  workers  in  the  industry 
for  which  they  have  been'  trained;  provided, 
of  course,  they  are  capable  of  further  progress. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  an  alert,  progres- 
sive placement  officer  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
training  from  lagging  so  far  behind  com- 
merical    and    industrial  requirements. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Harold  Johnson  enjoyed  drawing 
the  picture  puzzles  in  the  books  he 
received  from  home. 

Everett  Lundgren,  James  Trunkle, 
Irvin  Semingsen  and  Harold  Johnson 
were  in  the  program  on  Gallaudet 
Day. 

Michael  Ward  is  painting  the  pic- 
tures in  a  large  book  for  water  col- 
ors. 

Jack  Hagerman  was  almost  a 
Christmas  baby.  His  birthday  is  Dec- 
ember 26.  He  will  be  eight  years 
old. 

Joe  Schwan  missed  several  days  of 
school,  but  he  is  back  now  and 
looks  fine. 

Norman  Cutler  had  a  box  from 
home  on  his  birthday.  He  got  a 
birthday  cake  with  eight  candles  and 
holders  for  it.  He  also  got  a  toy 
airplane. 


Eugene  Malley  received  a  box  of 
chocolate  candy  from  his  mother.  He 
was  generous  and  shared  the  candy 
with  his  class  mates. 

— 1935— 

Delores  Boschee  is  a  new  pupil. 
She  is  a  bright  little  girl  and  is  learning 
fast. 

— 1935— 

Bobby  and  I  took  a  ride  in  a  car 
last  Sunday.    We  went  with  Mr.  Low. 

Alfred  Bury. 

—  1935— 

The  boys  played  out  of  doors  yes- 
terday. Bobby  Guerre  made  a  sncKW 
man.  It  had  eyes  and  a  nose  and 
mouth. — Bobby  Werth. 


I  got  three  books  from  my  father. 
I  read  them. — Milo  Curtin. 

—1935— 

Mrs.  Moore  brought  some  apples 
to  the  school-room.  Miss  Lillard  gave 
them  to  us. — Norman  Fuson. 

—  1935— 

I  ran  and  fell. 

Delores  bowed  and  laughed. 
Alfred  and  Milo  hopped. 

Julia  Sabe. 


Forrest  got  a  box  from  his  mother. 
Today  is  his  birthday.  He  is  nine 
years  old.     He  got  a  birthday  cake. 

Charles  Hamlin. 

—  1935— 

Charles  caught  me.  He  put  me 
under  the  table.  He  hit  me  nine 
times. — Forrest  Grove. 

—  1935— 

Forrest  had  a  birthday  party.  He 
had  a  birthday  cake  with  nine  can- 
dles. Nine  girls  and  boys  came  to 
the   party. — Donald  Nelson. 

—  1935— 

Mrs.  McGuire  went  home.  She 
will  not  come  back.  Mrs.  McCor- 
mick  will  take  care  of  the  small 
boys. — John  Farthing. 

— 1935— 

Florence  and  Julia  played  last 
night.  Julia  bumped  Florence'?  eye. 
The  nurse  put  some  ice  on  her  eye. 

Vivian  Miller. 

—  1935— 

I  went  home  on  the  train  for 
Thanksgiving.  I  went  home  on 
Wednesday  and  came  back  to  school 
on  Sunday.  We  had  a  turkey  din- 
ner.— Stuart  Bart. 
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Today  is  my  mother's  birthday. 
I  am  happy  on  her  birthday.  Mary 
wrote  a  birthday  card  for  me  and 
sent  it  to  my  mother. — Victoria 
Herbold. 

__j  o—  

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


I  put  some  paper  into  Richard's  mouth 
and  ran  to  Glenn.  Richard  looked  at  the 
paper.  I  laughed. 

Eddie  and  I  went  to  the  hospital  one  day. 
The  nurse  tied  a  cloth  around  the  bow  of 
my   glasses. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

—1935— 

Edward  Petek,  Billy  Meyer,  Bozo  Janich, 
and  I  went  to  the  lake  one  Monday  afternoon. 
We  skated.  I  went  too  fast  and  fell.  The  ice 
was  good. — Joe  Gill. 

— 1935— 

December  tenth  was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet's    birthday.    We    went    to    the  chapel. 

Adele  Mudro. 

—  1935— 

Mrs.  Stevens  gave  Miss  Serumgard  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cents  one  day.  Miss 
Serumgard  thanked  her.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cents  is  one  dollar  and  thirty  five 
cents. — Theresa  Connors. 

—  1935— 

Robert  and  I  went  to  the  bath-room  yester- 
day. I  washed  my  hair,  face,  ears,  neck,  hands, 
arms,  stomach,  back,  lips  and  feet.  I  had  a 
bath. 

We  went  to  a  basketball  game  last  night. 
I  played.  I  like  to  play  basketball.  Maybe 
I   shall   play   tonight.— Eddie  Lappin. 

— 1935— 

Walter  and,  I  washed  our  socks  one  night, 
and  Joe  Gill  washed  his  gym  pants.  Walter 
washed  his  gym  suit  and  hung  it  outside  on 
the  window-sill.  It  froze.  I  saw  it  and  show- 
ed it  to  Walter.  He  was  surprised.  I  laughed 
at  him. — Rea  Davis. 

—  1935— 

Charles  and  Milo  threw  a  small  ball.  Charles 
did  not  catch  it. 

Eddie  and  I  wore  out  our  shoes.  Eddie 
went  to  the  shoe-shop.  He  gave  Mr.  Altop 
our  shoes.  He  will  fix  them. — Richard  McCar- 
thy. 

—  1935— 

It  will  be  Christmas  soon.  We  shall  have 
a  big  tree  in  the  gym.  Santa  Claus  will 
come  to  the  gym  when  all  the  girls  and  boys 
are  there.     We  shall  see  him. — Lois  Barton. 

—  1935— 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  basket  ball  game 
in  the  gym.  I  met  my  mother  and  father 
there.  Mother  told  me  that  father  ate  my  box 
of  candy  and  I  told  her  that  it  was  all  right. 


Our  first  team  played  Boulder  High  School. 
Our  boys  lost.  The  score  was  45  to  19. — Tom 
Mitchell. 

—  1935— 

Christmas  vacation  begins  December  21  and 
many  of  the  children  will  go  home.  I  hope 
I  can  go.  I  asked  my  teacher  to  buy  six 
presents  in  Butte  for  my  family. — Bobby 
Guerre. 

—  1935— 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  Aunt  Helen  and 
she  told  me  that  she  was  married  December 
second.  I  think  Aunt  Helen  is  about  twenty 
years  old  and  her  husband  is  about  twenty-two. 
My  new  uncle's  name  is  Mr.   Mike  McMish. 

Tommy  Bailey. 

—  1935— 

On  Gallaudet  Day  our  teacher  took  us  to  the 
river  for  a  marshmallow  toast.  When  we 
reached  the  river  Miss  Murphy  told  us  to  get 
some  dry  wood  for  a  fire  and  to  get  sticks  for 
marshmallow  sticks.  We  made  our  marshmal- 
low  sticks   by   whittling  one   end   to   a  point.. 

We  then  built  a  fire  and  toasted  our  marsh- 
mallows.  Evelyn  thought  that  we  should  throw 
the  burned  part  of  the  marshmallow  away 
and  did  not  know  she  must  blow  out  the  flame 
if  the  marshmallows  were  on  fire.  Oh!  How 
we  laughed  at  her!  I  would  like  to  see  what 
she  would  do  on  a  camping  trip. 

Dale  and  Robert  helped  Miss  Murphy  put 
out  the  fire  by  throwing  snow  on  it.  The  rest 
of  us  threw  stones  into  the  river  trying  to 
break  the  ice  to  see  if  we  could  play  on  it, 
but  the  ice  was  not  thick  enough  Before 
long  it  grew  cold  so  we  started  back  to  school. 
My!  We  had  lots  of  fun! — Florence  DriscoU. 
—1935 — 

December  tenth  was  Gallaudet  Day.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1787.  The  deaf  observe  his  birthday 
because  he  started  the  first  school  for  deaf 
children  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
monument  of  Gallaudet  in  Washington  D.  C. 

One  of  our  girls,  Florence  Sabins,  is  at  Gal- 
laudet College  this  year.  I  hope  she  will  stay 
there  until  she  graduates. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  my  basketball  coach,  is  a 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College. — Dale  Glasser. 

—  1935— 

I  read  in  the  Weekly  Reader  about  Mic- 
key Mouse.  Some  men  made  a  Mickey 
Mouse  of  rubber.  It  is  about  forty  feet  high. 
It  led  a  parade  of  funny  toys  and  animals 
in    New  York. 

Mickey  Mouse's  birthday  was  October  first. 
He   is   six   years  old. 

Children  in  many  lands  like  Mickey  Mouse. 
They  laugh  at  bis  large  ears,  funny  nose^ 
big  feet  and  hands.  1  like  to  read  about 
him  in  the  funny  papers  and  to  see  him  in 
the   movies. — Edyth  Johnson. 

—  1935 — 

Prince  George  of  England  married  Prin- 
cess Marina  of  Greece  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Prince  George  is  the  son  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  of  England. — Evelyn  Higdem. 
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I  have  a  new  baby  sister.  She  has  red 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fat  cheeks.  She  weighs 
nine  and  one-half  pounds.  Her  name  is  An^el 
Roe. 

Mother  says  she  sleeps  all  the  time  and 
she  is  so  good. 

Evelyn  and  I  are  going  home  Christmas 
and  I  will  take  the  baby  a  rattle.  I  like  to 
take  care  of  babies.  I  won't  be  lonesome 
next  summer  because  I  can  play  with  Angel. 
Since  I  have  heard  from  home  I  always  say 
"Bless  little  Angel"  in  my  prayers. — Mercedes 
Mayberry. 

 o  

MANUAL  CLASS 


A  new  housemother  came  here  Tuesday  after- 
noon. Her  name  is  Miss  Swartz.  The  girls 
were  glad  to  see  her.  She  is  a  nice  lady.  The 
girls  were  surprised  to  see  Miss  Swartz.  She 
lives    in    Missoula. — Alma  Clifton. 

— 1935 — 

We  went  to  the  Lutheran  church  Monday. 
Rev.  Hischke  preached  to  the  girls  and  boys. 
The  boys  and  girls  gave  some  money  to  Mr. 
Kemp  for  a  present  to  Rev.  Hischke.  We  gave 
him  a  bill  fold  and  a  quilt  for  the  baby.  We 
played  games.  We  had  punch  and  cookies. 
We  had  a  pleasant  time.  Rev.  Hischke  will  not 
come  to  the  Lutheran  church  any  more. 

— Myrtle  Drydahl. 

—  1935— 

Teddy,  Dale,  Rea,  John,  Tommy,  Walter, 
Fred,  Leonard  and  I  skated  last  Sunday.  We 
had  a  good  time.     Teddy  and  Leonard  fell. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

—  1935— 

We  played  in  the  gym  last  Thursday.  We 
had  a  good  time.  We  ate  some  ice  cream  and 
cupcakes.  We  went  to  bed.  The  big  girls 
danced  with  the  big  boys.- — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

—  1935 — 

THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 

Elma  Erickson,  Anna  Kombol  and  I  signed 
in  Chapel  last  Thursday. 

Miss  Turechek  signed  for  Father  Hannan 
when  he  talked  in  Chapel. 

Some  blind  boys  and  girls  sang  with  Miss 
Donnelly. — Opal  Dickey. 

—  1935— 

Miss  Sturdevant's  sister  has  a  dog.  The  dog's 
name  is  Teddy.  Teddy  is  black  and  gray. 
He  has  brown  eyes.  Teddy  is  smart.  He  has 
a  long  tall  and  long  hair.  He  has  a  collar. 
He   has   beautiful   hair. — Eugene  Boggio. 

—  1935— 

Mrs.  Easier  brought  a  black  and  gray  dog 
to  Miss  Sturdevant's  room.     It  has  black  hair. 

— Jed  Moe. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  PARTY 

We  went  to  a  party  in  the  gym  Thanks- 
giving Day.  We  played  games.  Mr.  Watts 
blindfolded  Helen.  We  played  "Spoon  Pic- 
tures."    It  was  funny.     We  laughed. 

We  had  ice-cream  and  cupcakes,  then  we 
danced. — Gladys  Henry. 

ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


OUR  SKATING  PARTY 

Mr.  Watts  and  some  other  teachers  gave 
us  a  skating  party  instead  of  presents.  We 
had  the  party  on  Wednesday  night.  We 
put  on  our  overalls  and  coats  and  went  out 
to  the  pond  near  the  bridge.  Some  of  us 
had  ice  skates.  Mr.  Watts  borrowed  some 
skates  from  the  boys  in  town  and  gave  them 
to  those  who  had  no  skates. 

We  put  on  our  ice  skates,  then  started  to 
skate.  I  chose  some  big  skates  and  I  tried 
them  on.  I  could  not  skate.  I  fell  down  sev- 
eral times,  so  I  decided  I  would  change  to 
another  pair.  The  second  pair  fit  me,  but 
I  could  not  skate  very  well.  We  stayed  on 
the  pond  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

After  we  put  our  shoes  on  we  came  to 
the  library  and  had  refreshments.  The  re- 
freshments were  sandwiches  and  coffee>  We 
asked  the  teachers  to  write  autographs  on 
our  napkins.  Then  some  boys  washed  the 
dishes.  After  the  skating  party  we  all  felt 
stiff. — Richard  Mullins. 

—  1935— 
REPAIRING  COLLARS 

Mr.  Altop  gave  me  some  leather  for  traces. 
I  made  some  traces.  Then  I  sewed  and  re- 
paired some  collars  for  use  on  the  ranch. 
Some  collars  were  badly  broken.  It  is  not 
hard  to  sew  the  collars. 

We  will  clean  the  harness  next  week.  There 
are  about  five  sets  of  harness.  We  will 
clean  them  first  then  soak  them  in  oil.  The 
oil  will  keep  the  harness  soft. — John  Savage. 

— 1935 — 

MAKING  A  DRESS 

Last  week  Miss  Brones  showed  me  how  to 
use  patterns  on  dress  goods.  I  cut  the  goods 
and  sewed  the  pieces  together.  I  sewed 
them  on  the  sewing  machine.  I  finished  it 
in  three  days.  I  ironed  it  yesterday.  I 
said  to  Frances,  "Do  you  like  the  dress?" 
She  said,  "Yes."  I  was  very  happy  that  she 
liked  the  dress.  The  dress  was  not  hard  to 
make. — Edna  Kupfer, 

—  1935— 

A  SPRUCE  TREE 

Our  Christmas  tree  is  called  a  spruce  tree. 
It  has  needles.  It  grows  in  the  mountains.  It 
has  cones.  It  makes  the  room  smell  sweet  and 
balmy.  It  always  stays  green  while  it  is  alive. 
People   use   it   for   Christmas  decorations. 

— Katie  Boggio. 
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A  SKATING  PARTY 

Last  night  we  went  out  of  the  dining  room 
and  changed  our  clothes.  We  put  on  some 
old  clothes  which  were  warm.  At  seven  o'clock 
we  went  to  the  pond  and  put  on  our  skates.  I 
borrowed  a  pair  from  a  boy  down  town.  The 
skating  was  very  good.  I  like  to  skate.  We 
skated  one  and  one  half  hours  and  had  a 
good  time. 

We  had  a  bonfire  on  the  ice,  to  keep  us  warm 
while  we  rested.  Pretty  soon  Mr.  Watts  told  us 
to  go  back  to  school.  We  said,  "All  right." 
We  came  back  and  washed  our  faces,  then  we 
went  to  the  library  to  have  refreshments.  We 
sat  down  and  the  girls  passed  some  plates  to 
us.  Then  we  ate  cur  lunch.  The  refreshments 
were  very  good.  About  ten  o'clock  we  went 
to  bed.  We  had  a  very  good  time.— Arthur 
Sylvester. 

—  1935— 

All  the  deaf  boys  and  girls  did  not  go  home. 
We  went  to  the  gym  on  Christmas  Eve  to  get 
our  packages  and  presents.  It  was  the  night 
before  Christmas.  Santa  Claus  came  out  of 
the  chimney  carrying  a  sack  of  toys  and  pack- 
ages. When  he  had  finished  giving  out  the 
presents,  he  went  away.  Then  the  teachers 
and  supervisors  passed  the  packages  to  us  with 
stockings  of  peanuts  and  candy.  When  all 
had  their  presents,  we  carried  our  packages 
and  candy  to  our  bed  rooms.  Then  we  opened 
our  packages.  I  had  a  box  of  chocolates  from 
home,  a  dark  brown  suit,  some  slippers  and 
razor  blades  from  the  county.^ — Bozo  Janich. 
—1935— 
FISHING  AT  THE  PARTY 

Mr.  O'Brien  and  Miss  Miller  put  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Mr.  O'Brien  put  a 
basket  on  the  table.  It  was  filled  with  suckers 
instead  of  fish.  We  boys  and  girls  lined  up. 
Miss  Miller  gave  us  one  fish  pole  for  each 
line  and  we  took  turns  fishing.  We  fished  and 
got  some  suckers  out  of  the  basket.  When  we 
finished  fishing  we  unwrapped  the  suckers  and 
found  our  fortune  written  on  papers  with  the 
suckers.     We  had  a  good  time  fishing. 

— John  Evans. 

—  1935— 
RUNNING  THE  LATHE 

A  lathe  is  a  machine,  which  is  used  to  carve 
and  shape  wood.  It  is  used  to  make  round  table 
legs,  wooden  casters,  bowls  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pieces.  The  lathe  is  set  by  the  window 
so  we  can  see  our  work.  After  recess  Mr.  Low 
cut  a  piece  of  wood  2/4  inches  square  and 
about  24  inches  long.  I  put  it  on  the  lathe 
and  started  to  work  on  it.  I  must  make  40 
wooden  casters.     I  am  interested  in  my  work. 

•  — Arthur  Sylvester. 


ANACONDA 

Anaconda  is  a  famous  mining  and  smeltering 
town.  The  famous  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  is  located  there.  It  is  a  nice  town. 
It  is  about  27  miles  from  Butte. 


Many  men  work  at  the  big  smelter.  They 
make  a  good  living.  The  smoke  stack  at  the 
sm.elter  is  about  585  feet  high. 

The  Anaconda  and  Butte  highway  is  the 
best  road  in  Montana. 

The  population  of  Anaconda  is  about  13,400. 
Two    railway    routes    go    through  Anaconda. 

Billy  Mayer. 

—  1935— 
HOCKEY 

A  long  time  ago  I  played  hockey  in  Canada. 
We  had  lots  of  fun  playing  hockey.  I  wish 
the  boys  here  could  play  hockey.  It  costs  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  hockey  outfit.  A  good 
outfit  costs  about  $20.  Some  day  I  hope  we 
can  have  a  hockey  team  here. — Jack  Ruddy. 

—1935— 

MAILMAN 

I  always  carry  the  mail  bag  from  the  post 
office  to  the  State  School  on  Sunday  morning. 
I  like  to  get  letters  on  Sunday  morning. 
I  feel  the  same  as  if  I  had  a  job  like  a 
mailman.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  mailman  some 
day    and    carry    m^ail    in   some    town   or  city, 

Emiel  Ehret. 

—  1935 — 
DRAWING 

I  like  to  draw.  I  drew  many  things  for 
Mrs.  Watts  and  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  drew  Santa 
Claus  on  the  blackboard.  I  also  drew  rein- 
deers, chimneys,  stockings,  a  Christmas  tree, 
and  some  toys  near  the  tree.  The  pupils 
watched  me  draw.  I  hope  to  be  a  good  artist 
some  day. — Orin  Miles. 

— 1935 — 
MISSOULA 

Missoula  is  a  cleaner  town  than  Butte  or 
Helena.  It  has  cleaner  streets.  About  14,000 
people  live  there.  The  state  university  is 
located  there.  I  have  lived  in  Missoula  all 
my  life.  It  is  a  good  business  town.  I  like 
Missoula  very  well. — Mona  Frazier. 

—1935— 
HOW  I  GOT  HURT 

Our  class  and  three  other  classes  had  a 
skating  party  Wednesday  night.  I  cannot 
skate  very  well.  I  am  not  a  graceful  skater. 
I  skate  too  fast.  One  time  I  fell  on  the  ice 
and  bumped  my  head.  It  made  a  big  cut 
near  my  eye.  I  had  to  take  off  my  skates  and 
go  to  the  hospital.  The  nurse  put  a  bandage 
on  my  eye.  I  went  back  to  the  pond  again.. 
I  did  not  fall  down  any  more. 

— James  O'Brien. 

—  1935 — 
ROOSEVELT  AT  FORT  PECK 

One  day  I  went  to  the  post  office.  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  people  at  Fort  Peck.  I  saw 
Roosevelt  in  a  car.  He  talked  to  the  people. 
I  watched  him  for  a  long  time.  It  was  good 
to  see  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Leonard  Mount. 
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A  SPRUCE  TREE 

A  spruce  tree  grows  in  rhe  mountains.  It 
does  not  need  much  water.  The  older  trees 
are  quite  tall.  The  younger  trees  are  short. 
It  has  sharp  needles  and  cones.  It  stays  green 
all  the  time.  It  smells  sweet.  We  call  it  a 
Christmas  tree.  We  decorate  it  at  Christmas 
time.  We  will  have  one  in  the  Library  and  in 
the    Gymnasium. — Annie  Kombol. 

—  1935— 

AN  ELECTRIC  STOVE 

Victoria  got  an  electric  stove  from  her 
mother.  It  has  three  ovens.  It  was  made  in 
China.  Victoria  did  not  use  it  because  she 
had  no  plug.  Victoria  also  got  a  toy  washing 
outfit.  There  was  a  tub,  a  washboard,  a  clothes 
line  and  some  wooden  clothes  pins.  She  liked 
to   wash    her   doll's   clothes. — Florence  Smith. 

—  1935 — 
MAKING  A  WOOD  CARVING 

This  morning  Mr.  John  Clarke  wanted  to 
carve  a  bear.  Mr.  Low  gave  him  a  piece  of 
basswood.  At  first  he  drew  a  bear,  then  Mr. 
Low  cut  part  of  it  with  the  saw.  Mr.  Clarke 
used  his  knife  to  carve  the  bear.  He  started 
to  carve  about  11:15.  He  carved  accurately 
and  gracefully,  and  finished  about  11:40.  He 
used  some  small  files.  He  filed  it  and  made 
eyes,  a  mouth  and  a  nose.  He  carved  his  name 
below  the  bear.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Low.  Mr. 
Low  wants  it  to  put  on  a  cigarette  bowl. 

— Edward  Petek. 
— 1935 — 

THREADING  NEEDLES  ON  A  JUG 
On  the  evening  of  December  31,  we  had  a 
party.  Mr.  O'Brien  gave  us  some  different 
kinds  of  games.  They  were  very  good  and 
funny.  Mr.  O'Brien  chose  some  boys  and  girls 
to  thread  a  needle  while  sitting  on  the  jug. 
Most  of  them  couldn't  do  it.  We  laughed  at 
them  because  the  jug  rolled  from  one  side 
to  another  and  they  looked  funny  trying  to 
keep  their  seat. — Catherine  Noyd. 

—1935— 
SKATING  ON  THE  ICE 

Some  of  the  boys  went  skating  on  the 
river  after  dinner  on  New  Year's  Day.  We 
skated  about  two  or  three  hours.  Some  of 
us  went  almost  to  Basin.  We  followed  the 
river.  The  ice  was  very  rough  and  some  of 
it  had  melted.  We  found  a  good  place  to 
skate  near  Basin.  We  came  back  to  school 
before  five  o'clock. — Thomas  Chop. 

—  1935— 
FORTUNE  TELLING 

At  the  New  Year's  party  we  played  a  new 
game.  We  lined  up  and  took  turns  fishing. 
The  pole  was  not  very  long.  Each  of  us 
tried  to  get  a  present  from  the  basket  or 
pond.  We  opened  our  present  and  found 
it  was  a  sucker  and  a  paper  that  told  our 
fortune.  Some  of  the  fortunes  were  good. 
One  was,  "The  bluebird  will  bring  you  hap- 
piness."— Mollie  Sweet. 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

We  had  a  New  Year's  Party  last  night.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  gym  at  seven 
o'clock  so  they  could  play  before  the  older 
boys  and  girls  came.  It  is  quite  crowded 
when  all  are  there  at  one  time.  The  big 
girls  and  boys  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  eight 
o'clock. 

We  had  refreshments  then  the  little  folks 
went  to  bed.  The  big  pupils  played  several 
good  games.  We  danced  until  12  o'clock 
then  the  boys  and  girls  made  a  great  noise 
to   welcome   the  New  Year. 

Several  girls  went  to  the  dining  room  to 
get  trays  so  they  could  make  a  noise.  They 
beat  or  rapped  the  trays.  The  rest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  screamed  and  whisded. — Joe 
Kuzara. 

— 1935 — 
MR.  JOHN  CLARKE 

Mr.  John  Clarke  is  a  deaf  Indian  who  lives 
at  Great  Falls.  In  the  summer  time  he  runs 
a  studio  at  Glacier  Park.  He  asked  us  to 
watch  him  use  Indian  signs.  We  did  not 
know  much  about  Indian  signs.  The  Indian 
signs    are    not    like    our  signs. 

Mr.  John  Clarke  told  us  about  deer  hunting, 
painting,  carving  wooden  animals  and  other 
arts.  He  can  draw  a  picture  in  a  few  min- 
utes. He  showed  us  how  to  use  a  drawing 
pencil.  He  drew  an  Indian  head  and  a  scout. 
The  scout  looked  like  Jim  Bridger.  He  also 
showed  us  his  beautiful  painted  pictures.  He 
had  carved  many,  many  different  wooden  ani- 
mals and  Indians  during  the  summer  in 
Glacier  Park.  There  were  deer,  bears,  moun- 
tain sheep,  mountain  goats,  Indians  and  pipes 
in  his  collection.  He  showed  us  one  of  the 
pipes.     It  looked  like  a  German  dog's  face. 

— Harry  Britzius. 

—  1935— 
SNOW 

Snow  falls  from  the  sky  like  rain.  It  is 
white  in  color.  It  is  formed  from  frozen 
water  in  the  air.  A  snow  flake  is  a  beau- 
tiful white  crystal.  All  snow  flakes  are  dif- 
ferent m  shape. 

Snow  falls  most  in  the  northern  countries, 
but  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  south  have 
snow  on  the  peaks  because  they  are  very  high. 
The  weather  is  always  cold  at  high  elevations. 

In  the  winter  Montana  has  much  snow. 
Last  night  while  we  were  asleep,  it  snowed 
and  it  has  been  snowing  all  morning.  The 
air  was  filled  with  snow  flakes.  We  could 
not  see  very  far.  When  the  snow  comes,  we 
always    watch    it,    because    it    looks    so  pretty. 

— Eunice  Brandt. 

—  1935— 

A   SKATING  PARTY 
Our   teachers   gave   us   a  party.     The  6th, 
7th,  and  9th  grade  teachers  gave   the  party. 
Miss  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Turechek  were  in- 
vited to  go,  too. 

We  dressed  warmly  then  we  went  to  the 
library    to    meet    the    teachers,    at    7  o'clock. 
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The  boys  had  gone  so  we  all  went  to  the 
pond  near  the  power  house.  We  sat  on  the 
bank  and  put  on  our  skates,  then  we  skated  on 
the  ice.  After  a  while  some  of  us  took  hold 
of  hands  and  skated  together.  Some  boys 
and  girls  fell  down.  We  laughed  very  hard 
because  they  were  funny.  Mr.  Watts  gave 
some  sparklers  to  the  children  and  they  skated 
around  the  pond,  waving  the  sparklers  as  they 
went.  We  skated  on  the  ice  about  one  and  a 
half  hours.  We  had  a  better  time  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  After  skating,  we  came 
back  to  school. — Eunice  Brandt. 

— 1935 — 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Starr  went  up  the 
canyon  near  the  School  Dam  to  get  a  Xmas 
tree.  He  got  a  spruce  tree.  He  cut  it  with 
an  ax,  then  he  dragged  it  to  his  car.  It 
pulled  easily  on  the  slick  snow.  He  put  it  in 
his  car.  The  tree  is  about  9  feet  tall,  cone 
shaped  and  green.  Its  age  is  about  sixteen 
years.  He  will  put  it  in  his  school  room. 
Tom  Chop  will  make  a  stand  for  it.  We  will 
decorate  the  tree  this  afternoon  to  make  it 
look  beautiful.  We  wanted  a  tree  for  the 
party  on  Wednesday  night. — Catherine  Noyd. 

 o  

LOCAL  NEWS 


Annie  Kombol,  Reporter. 

Bertha  Noyd  has  discontinued  school.  She 
went  home  because  of  her  health.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  lose  her  and  we  wish  her  luck. 

We  had  a  New  Year's  party.  We  played 
games  and  danced  until  one  o'clock.  Some  of 
us  m.ade  noises.     We  had  a  grand  time. 

Victoria  Herbold's  mother  came  to  see  her. 
Some  friends  came  with  her.  Victoria  was 
very  happy.     Her  mother  stayed  three  days. 

We  had  a  five  day  vacation  for  Christmas. 
All  but  twenty  girls  went  home.  They  all  came 
back  on  time  except  Eunice  Brandt,  Mona 
Frazier,    Edith   Johnson   and   Florence  Smith. 

Frances  Kombol  spent  her  Christmas  vaca- 
tion in  Idaho  and  Washington.  She  visited 
friends  which  she  made  during  her  summer 
vacation  two  years  ago. 

Edith  Johnson  has  a  parmanent  hair  wave 
for  a  Christmas  present.       It  looks  very  nice. 

Miss  Juanita  Vaughn,  a  teacher  from  the 
California  School  came  to  Boulder  for  the 
holidays.  She  visited  the  Girls'  Hall  and  told 
us  stories.     We  were  pleased  with  her. 

Gladys  Henry  spent  her  holidays  in  the 
hospital.     She  was  sick. 

Some  girls  got  presents  from  Mrs.  Enns. 
Mrs.  Enns  used  to  be  our  little  girls'  house- 
mother. All  the  girls  were  pleased  with  the 
presents. 

While  Clarice  Petrick  was  home  she  got  a 
wrist  watch  from  her  parents.  It  was  made  in 
the  U.  S.  It  has  a  white  gold  metal  rim 
■around  the  edge.    She  was  very  pleased  with  it. 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Raymond  Johnson,  Reporter 
Richard  Mullins  got  some  hockey  skates  for 
Christmas.  They  fit  very  well.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  get  them  for  a  present.  Now  he 
can  join  the  other  boys  who  have  skates  and 
enjoy  the  fun  of  skating. 

Jack  Ruddy  also  received  a  pair  of  hockey 
skates.  His  aunt  gave  him  the  skates  and  a 
pretty  brown  sweater.  He  is  very  proud  of 
them. 

The  boys  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  five 
days  Christmas  vacation.  AH  but  two  were 
back  to  school  on  time. 

Roy  Tuggle  cam.e  here  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  stayed  until  after  New  Year's 
Day.  We  were  glad  to  see  him  again  and  we 
shall  miss  him. 

Raymond  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  They  said  they  were  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Seattle,  Washington.  They  want 
to  visit  his  sister  Charlotte  and  her  family. 
He  wishes  he  could  go  along  with  them. 

Tommy  Bailey  did  not  get  word  that  he 
could  go  home  until  a  day  after  the  other 
boys  had  gone  home.  He  came  back  to  school 
on  January  2. 

Richard  Mullins  has  a  new  pair  of '  glasses. 
He  went  to  see  the  doctor  in  Butte  during  the 
Christmas  vacation.  He  is  good  looking  with 
his  glasses  on.     He  likes  to  read  many  books. 

Edward  Olson  went  home  on  December  21. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  Great  Falls  and  stayed 
one  day  with  his  grandparents.  He  returned 
home  for  Christmas. 

Joe  Kuzara  went  to  Butte  with  Mr.  Starr  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  the  Saturday  before  Christmas. 
He  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  looks  very 
nice  iri  it.  His  suit  is  dark  blue.  He  wore 
his  new  suit  home  for  Christmas.  His  folks 
were  surprised. 

John  Savage,  James  O'Brien,  Orin  Miles  and 
Ray  mod  Johnson  went  to  see  two  basketball 
games  during  the  holidays.  Twin  Bridges 
played  with  the  Boulder  High  School.  We 
were  delighted  to  see  them. 

Arthur  Sylvester  received  a  fine  sheepskin 
jacket  and  an  expensive  wrist  watch  for  his 
Christmas  present  from  home.  He  is  delighted 
with  his  presents.  He  says  he  will  be  careful 
v.'ith  them. 

Emiel  Ehret  received  a  King  pump  gun  from 
his  brother  for  his  Christmas  present.  He  likes 
it  very  much.     He  will  hunt  rabbits  with  it. 

Frank  Sullivan  went  home  for  Christmas  but 
he  was  sick  and  could  not  eat  any  turkey  or 
Christmas  dinner.  Cold  turkey  for  you,  Frank. 

December  30  was  Thomas  Chop's  birthday. 
He  invited  the  advanced  boys  and  girls  and 
teachers  to  his  party  in  the  library.  He  served 
ice  cream,  cake  and  cookies.  Mr.  Starr  gave 
us  some  mixed  nuts.  We  thanked  them  for 
the  party. 

Teddy  Ohlson  is  making  a  walnut  table  in 
the  shop.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  reception 
room.     It  will   be  exhibited  next  June. 


Children's  Pa^e 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


MY  JIGGY  LITTLE  SONG 

MARJORIE  SEYMOUR  WATTS 

LEASE  be  patient,  Mother, 
With  my  jiggy  little  song 

That  I  keep  a- whistle-whistling,  while  we're 

walking  right  along. 
Once  I  stopped,  and  suddenly 
My  feet  were  very  tired, 
And  they  said  to  my  head, 
"Where's  that  song  that  we  admired? 
"The  one  you've  been  a-whistling, 
"The  jiggy  little  song, 
"That  helps  us  not  to  ache 
"While  we're  walking  right  along?" 
So  I  keep  a-whistling 
Down  this  awful'  long  street. 
But    my    whistle    pucker's     most — as — tired 

— as — my — feet. 

^     1935  W 

MOLLY  COTTONTAIL 

Molly  Cottontail  was  a  little  brown  rabbit.  She  lived  in  the  woods 
with  many  other  rabbits. 

One  day  in  November,  Farmer  John  and  his  dog,  Tray,  went  hunting. 
Farmer  John  had  his  gun.    He  and  Tray  walked  to  the  woods. 

Molly  saw  the  dog.  Then 
she  saw  Farmer  John  and  his 
gun.  She  ran  and  ran.  The 
dog  ran  after  her.  She  ran 
across  the  road.  She  ran  into 
the  big  field.  The  dog  ran 
after  her.  She  found  a  saw  on 
the  ground.  She  picked  up  the 
saw  and  cut  a  door  in  a  big 
yellow  pumpkin.  Then  she 
jumped  into  the  pumpkin  and 
shut  the  door.  She  was  very 
still. 

Pretty  soon  the  dog  came.  Farmer  John  came,  too.  The  dog  barked 
and  barked.  Poor  Molly  trembled  with  fear.  Farmer  John  looked  every- 
where. He  could  not  fmd  Molly.  He  gave  up  and  went  away.  The 
dog  followed  him. 
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WINTER 

December,  January  and  February  are  the  winter  months.    It  is  cold. 
It  snows.    We  have  ice  on  the  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes. 
We  wear  warm  clothes  and  overshoes. 

The  boys  and  girls  make  snowballs  and  snow  men.     Sometimes  they 
make  snow  houses.     They  coast  and  skate. 
Christmas  comes  in  winter. 

^     1935  W 


The  north  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  the  robin  do 


th 


en 


Poor  thing! 

He  will  sit  in  the  barn. 
And  to  keep  himself  warm. 
Will  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing! 

1*     1935  ^ 
A  STORY 

One  day  in  winter  Louis'  father  went  to  town.  He  went  to  a  store 
and  bought  something.  He  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  Louis.  Louis 
was  very  happy.  He  took  it  outside  and  played  with  it.  He  sat  on  it 
and  coasted  downhill.  He  went  very  fast.  He  pulled  it  up  hill  and 
coasted  again. 

What  was  it?     It  was  , 

^     1935  ^ 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop  ; 
So  I  cried,  "Little  bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop  ?  " 
And  was  going  to  the  window 

To  say,  '  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
But  he  shook  his  little  tail. 

And  far  away  he  flew. 

^     1935  W 

Two  iitde  lips  and  one  little  chin, 
Two  little  cheeks  with  a  rose  shut  in, 
Two   little  shoulders  chubby  and  strong, 
Two  little  legs  running  all  day  long, 
Two  little  prayers  does  my  darling  say, 
Twice  does  he  kneel  by  my  side  each  day. 
Two  little  folded  hands,  soft  and  brown. 
Two  little  eyelids  cast  meekly  down, 
And  two  little  angels  guard  him  in  bed. 
One  at  the  foot,  and  one  at  the  head. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Two  little  girls  are  better  than  one, 

Two  little  boys  can  double   the  fun, 

Two  little  birds  can  build  a  fine  nest, 

Two  little  arms  can  love  mother  best, 

Two  little  ponies  must  go  to  a  span, 

Two  little  pockets  has  my  little  man, 

Two  little  eyes  to  open  and  close, 
Two  little  ears  and  one  little  nose, 

Two  little  elbows  dimpled  and  sweet, 

Two  little  shoes  on  two  little  feet, 


^     1935  ^ 

SOMETHING  TO  DO 
Catch   some   snowf  lakes   on   a   soft   black    woolen  cloth. 
They  are  many  different  shapes. 


See   how   pretty    they   are  ! 
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